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If we offend, it is with our good will.— 
That you shouid think we come not to offend, 
But with good will. ' SHAKSPEARE. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO. 4 
AN ESSAY. 

There is fomewhere-a Latin adage 
to this purpofe. ‘* The times are 
changed, and we, alas! are changed. 
with them.” <A more corre& apoph- 
thegm, never: fell perhaps from. the 
lips of the moralift, as it may alm: -ft al- 
ways be found fuitable to the age, ia 
which any one may think proper to 
apply it: it js a rule which will work 
equally well both ways, for whether 
the change be tor,the better or fomthe 
worle, it is equallytrue. This trath, 
the moft fuperficial oblerver, may dai- 
ly find verefied. The man, lolling in 
the lap of proiperity, revelling in all 
the delights of pampered greatneis, 


= 


4° to refufe even the common offices of 
civility to one beneath him, upon the 
reverie of fortune, to-morrow wabid 
proftrate himfelf at the feet of that 
fame being whom he had fo lately al- 
fected to deipife. Not only the pat- 
fions of men undergo a material revo- 
lution with the varying tide of human 
events, but aifo their opinions, whch 
we gencrally regard as the deliberate 
refult of calm reflection, are alrfoit 
univerfaily under its controul. 

How often does it happen, that he 
to whom heaven has been lets lavith of 
its bounty, who ftands conwided 
of that moft neinous of all darth- 
ly crimes, Poverty, is almoit an out- 
calt from fociery. How often do we 


= 


pemble all other good men. 


“ And what is friendship but a name, 
A sound that lulls to sleep, - 

-A word that follows wealth and fame, 
But leaves the wretch to weep!”— 


Our fentiments, naturally enough, 
derive theit colourfrom our refpective 
fituations in life. They are often af-j 
fected too, by variaus extrinfic cir- 
cumftances, foreign to the purpofe of 
this paper to enumerate; but, in every 
good chara@ter there will be certain 
prominent traits in which he will re-| 
His ac- 
tions will always be conformable to the 


diftinctions: He loved, and was moft 
ardently beloved.’ Thé fanétion of 
the’ king was alcne wanting to com- 
fummate their happinefs. To obtain’ 
this, Ivar, in obedience to the cuftom 
of the ifland, prefented’ his bride to’ 
Reginald, a gay and amorous prince; ~ 
who, ftruck with the beauty and in- 
nocence of Matilda, heightened by an 
air of modefty, immediately, for jome 
pretended crimes, banifhed Ivar from 
his prefence, and by violence detain- 





piain dictates of morality, and he will 


founderot right, and which mutt 
itand as firm as even the decrees of 
ate. The ptinciples of right and 


culation, but are fixed by the omni- 
potent ruler of the univerfe from the 
commencement of time itlelf. How- 
ever fubje& then to change may be, 
the things of this worid, however 
fragile this globe on which we tread, 
although 
“ Phe sun himself grow dim with are, 
And nature sink in years.” 
Yet fhail the good man and his goodly 
works, flourifh in eternal youth, 
* Unhurt amid the war of eiements, 
The wreck of matter, and tie crush of worlds.” 


IVAR AND MATILDA. 





find that man driven to deipan, | had 


almow iad, by the taunts and {jeersi young man and gallant knight, was 
in the !enamoured of the beautiful Matilda. 


of a malicious world, ana 


bitterue!s of his heart is often forc-, 
| but his generous mind difdained fuch| 


ed to exclaim with the poet: 


as 


In the thirteenth century, Ivar, a 


t - . . 
Her birth and fortune were inferior; 


be governed. by reafon.and by juftice, | jnto™ «rus Wiican bot 


which have been eftablifhed by thegreat | 


| proaches of the tyrant. She was, how- 


wrong, are therefore not terms, hold. ' 


ed the v: gin. Grjef and indignation 
alter, itely {welle. uer he om: cll, 
frog! ax CXCEL9 GC, oily ader, laze iwi. 

; On awake 


ening, her virtue was intulted by ile ap- 


ever, deaf to his infinuations, and only 
‘{miled at his menaces. Irritated at 


: are t her contempt, and flattering himfelf 
ing their exiftence alone in mere {pe- ithat feverity would fubdue her truth 
and chaitity, he imprifoned her in the 


moft folitary apartment of the caftle; 
where, for fome months, the pafled 
the tedious night and day in tears; far 
more folicitous for the fate of Ivar, 
than affeGted by her own misfortunes. 

In the mean time, Ivar, failing in 
an attempt to revenge his injuries, af- 
fumed the monaftic habit, and Retired 
mio Kuihen a bey. Here he dedi- 
cated his lite to piety; but his heart 
was ftil! devoted to Matilda. «For her 
he fighed; for her he wept; and, to 
induige his forrows without reftraint, 
would frequently withdraw into the 
gloomieft iolitudes. In one of thofe 
folitary rambles he difcovered a grotto, 
which had been long unfrequented. 
The gloom and filence of this retire- 
‘ment correiponding with the au, ith 
of his mind, he fauntered onward, 
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without reflecting where the fubterra- 
neous path might conduct him. His 
imagination was pourtraying the gra- 
ces of Matilda, while his heart was 
bleeding for her fufferings. From this, 


reverie of woe, he was, however, | 


foon awoke, by the fhrieks of a female. | 
Advancing eagerly, he heard ina voice, 
nearly 
fave Matilda!” while, through achink ' 
in the barrier that now feparated them, | 

he faw the virgin, with difhevelled 
hair and throbbing bofom, about to 
be facrificed to the luft and violence. 
of Reginald. Rage and madnels gave: 
new energy to Ivar; who, forcing a 
paflage through the barrier, . rufhed. 
upon the tyrant; and, feizing his 
fword, which lay carelefsly on the 
table, plunged it into its mafter’s bo- 
fom. : 


The tyrant died; and the lovers, 
through this fubterraneous communi- 
cation, elcaped to the fea-fide, where 
they fortunately met with a boat which 
conveyed them to Ireland: and in that 
kingdom the remainder of their yzars 
was devoted to the moft exquifite bf 
at! human felicities; the raptures. 
generous love, heightened by niin! 
admiration and gratitude. 


+ eo 


(Dr. Franklin bought his whistle, and proft- 
ed uy it; and as we all have our whistles, 
would that we all would profit by them as 
he did. 


mreat deal for our consideration.---We shall 
present it to our réaders in the Doctor's own 
words. 


THE WHISTLE. A ‘TRUE STORY. 


When I wasa child, at feven years 
old, my friends, on a holiday, filled 
my pocket with coppers. 1 went di- 
rectly to a fhop where they fold toys 
for children; and being charmed with 
the found of a whi?/ethat | met by the 
way, in thé hands of another boy, | 
voluntarily offered him all my money 
forone, i then came home, and went 


exhau(ted—* Mother of God!'. 


The following ‘story can never be; 
too frequently read, as in fact, it contains a, 


it was worth. This put me in mind 
of what good things I might have 
bought with the reit of the money; 
‘and they laughed at me fo much for 
;my folly, that i cried with vexation, 
and the reflection gave me more cha- 
grin than the whiltle gave me plea- 
ture. 


This however, was afterwards of 
-ufe to me, the impreflion continuing 
on my mind; fo that often, when | 
was tempted to buy fome unneceflary 
thing, I faid to myfelf, don’t ee too 
much for the whiftle; and {fo | faved 


my money. 


As I grew up, came into the world, | 
and obferved the actions of men, | 
thought I met with many, very many 
who gave too much for the whiftle. 


When I faw any one too ambitious 
of court favours, facrificing his time 
in attendance on levees, his repofe, 
his liberty, his virtue, and perhaps 
his friends, to attain it—I have faid 
to myfelf, this man gives too much for 
his whiftle. 


When J faw another fond of popu- 
larity, conftantly employing him elf 
in political buttles, neglecting his own 
affairs and ruining them by that ne- 
glect: He pays indeed, lays 1, too much 
for bis whiftle. 


If { knew amifer, who give up every 
kind of comfortable living, all the 
pltafure of doing good to others, ali 
the efteem of his fellow citizens, and 
the joys of benevolent friendfhip for 
the fake of accumulating wealth: Poor 

nan, {ays 1, you indeed pay too much 
for your whifile. 


When I meet a man of saecibeitie 
facrificing every laudable improvemen: 
of the mind, or of his fortune, to 
mere corporeal fenfations ; M:/taken 
man, Nays 1, you are providing pain foi 


yourfelf inflead of pleafure: you give too 


much for your whiftle. 


If I fee one fond of fine clothes. 





whiltling all over the honfe, much 
ple afed with my cwifle, but difturb-: 
ing all the family. My brothers and 
jitters, and coufins underftood the 
bargain I had made, told me J 
had given four times as much forit as 


fine furniture, fine equipages,all above 
his fortune, tor which he contracted 
debts, and ends his career tn pri on: 
Alas! fays i, be has paid dear,. very 





dear for his whiftle. 


When I fee a beautiful, fweet-tem- 
pered girl, married to an ill natured 
brute of a hufbend—What a pity it is, 
fays 1, that fhe has paid fo much for @ 
whiftle! 


In fhort, I conceived that great part 
of the miferies of mankind are occa- 
fioned by the falfe eftimates they had 
made of the value of things, and by 
their giving too much for their whi/- 
tles. 


. 


Mr. Martin, in his Bibliotheca, 
Technologica afferts, in his difcourfe 
of Ontology, that the exiftance of 
the foul, is a mere Ens Rationis, or 
Phoenix of Ontologift.; it brought to 
my mind the following fingular rela- , 
tion— 


A certain young woman, living in 
Briftol, was taken ill of the fmall-pox: 
Her mother atiended her in her illnefs; 

--Her father was a clergyman, living 
more than twenty miles from the city. 
One night, her filter, who was at her 
father’s, being in bed, heard the voice 
of heremother lamenting herfelf upon 
the death of her daughter. ‘This 
much iurprifed her, knowing that her 
mother was then as far as Briitol. 
When fhe arofe in the morning, her 
father, feeing her look much concern- 
ed, afked her what was the matter with 
her? Nothing, fays fhe: her father re- 
plied, 1 am fure fomething is amifs, 
and | muft know what it is. Wh: 
then father, fays the, I believe my fif- 
ter Molly is dead; for this night I 
heard the voice of my mother lament- 
ing her death: fays her father, I heard 
the fame myfelf, and her voice feemed 
ro me, to be inthe ftudy. Soon after, 
the fame morning, camea meflenger, 
with tidings of her death. ‘The de- 
ceafed was brought to her fathar’s to 
oe buried, and afier the funeral, her 
mothe relating the manner of her 
daughter’s illnefs, and that as foon as 
her daighter was dead, fhe being wea- 
ry wita watching, and tired for want 
of flecp, lay down in her clothes, and 
dreamed that fhe was with them tell- 
ing her grief for the lofs of her daugh- 
ter.. This furprifed them, and afk- 


fing the time, it appeared to be much. 
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the fame in which they heard her 
voice. 
What I defire is, that any perfon 


who elpoufes the principles of Mr. |/ 


Martin, would by your means inform 
me, how this fact is to be accounted 
for, and how thefe texts of fcripture 
are to be underftood, 2 Cor. xii. 2, 3. 
Luke xxiii. 43. Phil. i. 23, without 
admitting the exiftence of fouls as fe- 
parated from the body. 


Yours, &c. w.——. 


ED ¢ Gen 


REMARKS. 


Pope Innocent XI. publifhed an 
edict, ‘‘ commanding women to cover 
their fhoulders, their necks and their 
arms to the wrifts.’”-—Such a law in 
this country, would certainly be con- 
ducive to the health of the Ladies; but 
the dear creatures are fo generous, 
that they weuld rather fuffer from the 
frequent changes of the weather, than 
felfifhiy conceal their beauties! Many 
of them, it is true, will doubtlefs ex- 
perience aches and pains in their old 
age, as a reward for their liberality, 
and a juft retribution for the frequent 
heart-aches, with which they now tor- 
ment their adiirers. 

The childifh expofure of their el- 
bows is truly ridiculous; and ior‘the 
better preiervation of the health of 
thofe who are mothers and nuries of 


Several other words have been dif- 
ufed by the puppyifm of modern re- 
finement. ‘There is no fuch thing as 
weat, now a-days. Even labourers 
and butchers’ boys, per/pire—elegant 
creatures! Yet, the exudation from 
the pores was called fweat by Milton, 
a man of the moft exalted tafte and 
comprehenfive genius; a man, whofe 
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ciflus, ftar of Bethlehem, jonquils, 
hyacinths, tulips, crocufes, and other 
hardy kinds of bulbs, that yet remain 
out of the ground. It is neceflary to 
cover the newly planted beds with 
ftraw or other light covering. Con- 
tinue yet to protect your feedling bulbs, 
{tock gilly flowers, &c. as betore di- 
rected. Lay wifps of ftraw, together 





works will be read with admiration, 


per/piration, their ennui, and their a- 
propos, fhall.be forgotten. 


—=D Oe 


FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO. 
ON GARDENING. 
No. IV. 
(Continued from page 154. ) 
DECEMBER. 

In the preceding numbers we have 
directed the Autuuinal plantations for 
the flower garden, and it is now time 
to piepare tor that of the Spring, 
theretore as uiual we fhall begin with, 


Flora, or the Pleafure Garden. 


You muft ftill continue to prote 
your beds’ of tulips, hyacinths, an 


ct 


e- 
rected lait month; indeed it will be 


ting feaions continue to purfue the 
directions there laid down. Early 





the rifing generation, it m ght be ex- 
pedient for the legiflature, to levy a 
tax uponevery woman, who appeared 


‘tulips which are potted in O€ober, as 
valfo early hyacinths, {pring crocuies, 
‘inow drops, dwarf Perfian iris, and 


mones, ‘ranunculuies, &c. as was di-! 


indiipentfible, while thote fevere cut-' 


‘with litter, &c. all around the roots of 


‘when our lifping Automata, with their your choiceft and tender. fhrubs: and 


trees, and wrap matts around the tops, 
or even envelope them with long ftraw 
in the form of a fugar loaf, which 
may be done agreeable to your own 
fancy. 


Pomona, or the Fruit Garden. — 


You may now carry well rotted 
old dung, rich earth or compoft, and 
‘{pread it on tHe borders, in which are 
planted, wall, or efpalier trees, which 
will protect the roots during winter; 

{tandard fruit trees of every kind will 
be greatly improved by fimiiar treat- 
‘ment, efpecially if the ground is be- 
‘come poor or any way exhautted., 
'You*may now prune your apple and 
pear trees; and now all kinds of flone 
truff trees may be pruned with fafety. 





‘And you may now alfo plant our all 
| thefe kinds with great propriety—The 
orange tribe is to be excepted. 


‘ 
t 


Chloris, or the Kitchen Garden. 


Littiemoreis tobedone in the kitch- 
en*garden this month, than what was 








in public with naked arms, elbows, ' polyanthus narciffus, may towards the! recommended laft. While the weather 


&c. 
ferred admiration to gold, might ex- 
hibit ‘* according tothe A& of Afiem- 
bly.” 

Jodern refinement has fpread ra- 
pidly through this community; in{o- 
much, that gentility is affected by eve- 
ry clafs of people—By occafional vifits 
to the theatre, even the moll vulgar 
have caught a few tafhionable words, 
which they intermingle with theirown 
phraleology, thus caufing iomeiimes, 
a moft curious jargon. ihe word 
woman, 1s obfolete, ana would be con- 
fidered as a term of reproach, even 
by anoyfter-wench!—lLvevy individual 
of the fair fex, is either a female or a 


lady, 





ihot houle, or other forcing depart- 
ments, to produce a win'er bloom of 
flowers, and when they are jult begin- 
ning to flower, fome of them may be 
taken in to decorate parlours, and 
otherrooms. Choice auriculas, and 
icarnations, mult be defended from 
‘heavy rains, frofts, and fnow, but 
‘large portions of air muft be adnitted 
ito them every favourable opportunity. 
|The fine polyanthus’ and double prim 
‘rofes, require the fame treatment, 
Your double daifies are to be treated 
fiill as was direéted laii month. Ear. 
ly this month, if the weather continue 
open, you may plant the following 
\buibous roots, viz. {now drops, nar- 





' 





Hence thofe fair ones, who pre-jend of this month be placed in the|proves mild, and the ground continues 


open, you may drefs alparagus and 
artichoke beds. Take up and put in- 
to a {tate of prefervation, cabbages, 
turnips, parinips, carrots, beets, cele- 
iry, endive, cardoons, fallafy, fcorzo- 
inera, &c. this is where you have ne- 
glected itin November. Every mild 
day uncover your cauliflower plants 
which are under frames and giafles, 
that they may enjoy free air, con{tant- 
ly pick off all decayed leaves. The 
early york, fugar loaf, and other ten- 
der kinds of cabbages require the fame 
treatment: but the favoy, flat Dutch 
drum head, and other kinds require 
iefs care: crefles, rape, muftard radifh, 
lettuce, &c, may be fown in hot beds, 
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and covered with mats. Now you 
may plantearly mazayan, lifbon, long- 
pod, and wind{or beans, and low early 
frame, golden, and Charlefton hotfpur 
peas, earth up thofe fowed laft month, 
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:down, to the wonderment of all the 


beholders. _ | 
The vulgar is an untamed montter, | 


with many heads; and, as the fea is} 


moved with every puff of wind, fo are 


and cover them from approaching cold. |they with. every breath of their ora- 


Pianr out garlic, rocambole, and fhal- 
lots; likewile large onions for feed. 
You may alfo now tow the feeds of 
thabarb, fea kale, fkirrets, alexanders, 
dili, and fuch other feed as do not ve- 
givate freely, when kept out of the 
ground till {pring. 


[v0 BE CONTINUED IN JANUARY.) 


S enneneeniinaenll 


THE TIMES ANATOMIZED IN S!VERAL CHA- 
RACTERS. 

Si fundamentum toillitur, qui nifi 
rpina expectatur? If religion, which 
i$ the foundation of a kingdom, be 
taken away, what can be expected but 
the ruin of the whole building? 

* The happy reign of a good king 
makes the whole kingdom to prolper 
and flourifh with wealth, peace, and 
plenty; for, like the fun, though he 
move but in one place at once actually, 
yet he is virtually prefent in ali aid 
every part of his dominions, difpenf- 
ing his facred influence, as well upon 


committed her fword and balance into 
his hands; Wifdom and Power {upport 
his throne; and Piety is his continual 
handmaid. 

Rebellion isa poifonous weed, grow- 
ing up in a commonwealth by the fat- 
nefs of the foil, It may flourifh for 
a while, but the fwordof Juftice doth, 
in the end, cut it down. 

A difconfented perfon is a disjoint- 


ed member of the kingdom; one that;enough to take impreffion. 


is fallen out with the world, and will 
not be reconciled again with it-—hard- 
ly with himfelf. Ue is always weary 
of the prefent. time,-—not becaufe itis 
bad, but becaufe it fs prefent. Heex 
tols and commends times paft, and 
deipairs of ever feeing the hike, but is 
always deftrous of changes; like fick 
folks, thinking unguietie!s would pro- 
cure reft. 

An ambitious man is a mere blad- 
der, puffed up with the wind of hope. 
Many times he rifes high, and then, 
like arockct in theair, breaks and falls 





tors:—they regard not what is laid, 


but who fays it. | 

Pamphlets are the weekly alima- 
nacs, fhewing what weather isin the 
ftate. They are the filent traitors, 
that affront majefty, and abufe all au- 
thority, under the colour of an impri- 
matur. Ubiquitary flies, that have 
of late fo bliftered the ears ot all men, 
that they cannot endure any, folid 
truth. ‘Lhe echoes, whereby what is 
done in one part of the continent, is 
heard all over. , 

Good men, like camomile, grow 
the better for Envy’s treading. War 
isa tragedy, that moft commonly de- 
ftroys the ‘cene whereon it is acted; 
an unwelcome gueft, that devours his 
hoft; the curfed offspring of her bleff- 
ed parents, Peace and Plenty, both 
which it deftroys, and devours, as Pha- 
raoh’s lean kine did the fat ones. — 
War’s griping hand fqueezeth and 
fcattereth,what good hufbandry ‘had 


on | edit r : 
the lowe(t as the highe(t: Juttice hath raked together in time of peace 


A felf.conceited man is one that, 
looking trough the fpectacles of felf- 
love, on hisown worth, makes every 
{mall thing feem great in his own con- 
ceit,— he looks only upon the flowers 
of his goed ations, but not on the 
weeds of his imperfections. 

An inconftant man is a wandering 
ftar, never fixed in any refolution. 
Whatfoever he meant or faid is pre- 
fently altered, for he meant it not long 
All his 
purpofes are built upon the floating 
land of his feveral humours. He is 
the belt enemy that can be, but the 
worft friend; for ’tis a wonder if his 
love or hatred laft fo long as a wonder. 

Death is the univerlal wind, to 
which all mortals become. wind-falls 
from the tree of life. Sickunefles and 
fleep are as pauies and parenthefis in 
the line of lite, but death the full- 
point, the period of the longelt. He 
is an archer, that fhooteth, fometimes 


ometimes at our right hand, depriv- 


hort of us, ftriking our inferiors; } : 
t nmeore exalied, than his courage. The 








ing us of our friends; fometimes at 
our left hand, taking away our foes; 
and then, at lait, hits the mark itielf. 





; FOR PHE LADIES’ POR? FOLIO. 
CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON. 


The readers of the ** Speétator,”’ 
will not be difpleafed with the tollow- 
ing concife character of the man, 
whofe name they revere. Should the 
tubject’ be confidered hackneyed, let 
it be recollected, that it ought never 
to die; and that few compofitions in 
the ftyle of a ‘ charaéter” of this 
great and good man have ever been 
publifhed. ' 


W aASHINGTON, was a perfe& ex- 
ample; his character has. no parallel, 
Modern names are diminifhed before 
him, and antiquity is rivalled. A 
general, ftatefman, magiftrate, and 


‘citizen; his duties were arduous and 


manifold, and he fuftained them with- 
out effort. 

Guiding the policy of the cabinet 
with his intellectual, and wielding the 
{word of battle with his phylical 
{trength, he confounded the arts, and 
defeated the arms of his enemies. He 
commanded the hearts of his foldiers 
and the refources of his countrymen; 
and is wifhes were immediately fol- 
lowed by their exertions. His firm- 
nefs was fo undaunted, his fubmiflion 
to congrefs fo meekly authoritative, 
his decifion fo moderately deterinined, 
and his exploits fo prudently harraff- 
ing, that, in every viciflicude of war, 
his friends were overruled, and his 
foes overborne by his pre-eminence. 
Rifing far above common congeption,. 
his actions were heroic, his virtues 
fublime. Wo difhiculty reached him, 
that he did not jurmount, and no paf- 
fion afiatled him, that he did not over- 
come. Malirnity has accufed him of 
cruelty and indifference, but his tears 
on the death of Andre, and the effu- 
fion of his country’s gratitude have 
completely controied the poiton of the 
imputation. 

No ignoble defires for arbitrary 


iiway were produced by his univerial 


popularity, for his magnanimity was 
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-idrefs. 


vile, who believed him capable of trea 

chery, were mortified: andthe weak, 

who mi'trufted human fortitude, were 

aitonithed at his noble re‘ignation of 
OWer, 

As the abfence of the law of gra- 
vitation would involve our fystem in 
original chaos, foat the retirement of 
Wathington, the Union affumed the 
afpeét of convulfive diffolution. He 
appeared again, and order aflumed her 
operation. Oppofition was filenced 
atthe mention of his name, and re- 
beliion retired to herpen. So control- 
ling was his influence, that party breath. 
ed only to expire. So patriotic were 
his motives, that there exifted no envy 
however malignant, that ever dilputed 
his integrity, andincorruption; howe. 
ver hardened that did not tremble at 
his frown. ‘The powers of his autho- 

ity feemed his natural habiliments— 

yet his obedience as a citizen, was a 
pattern for emulation. ‘The relative 
duties he obferved with re’igious at- 
tention, and his fhining talents in 
public, were equalled only by his phi- 
lofophy in domettic life. 

In Wafhington there was an aggre. 
gate of excelience, rather, than any 
glaring peculiarity. Without thofe 
flafhings of genius, which ferve only 
to dazzle the underftanding, the ftea- 
dy light of his intellect concentrated 
ity rays to guide the progrefs of Ame- 
RICA to liberty and to fame. He was 
one of thofe few characters, which are 
formed by God, for conducting great 
events. Anepoch in hiftory will ac- 
company the life of Wafhington. A 
warlike nation humbled by the ftrug- 
gles of a peaceful one, a government 


erected by focial compact, and a peo-} 


ple flourifhing under the mild’ influ- 
ence of thoiein{titutions, which they 
themlelves had confolidated; thefeare | 
the grand concomitants, with which 
the name of Wafhington will be adorn- 
ed for the imitation of pofterity 
TRIBUTE. 
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LETTER FROM GEN. WASHINGTON, 


a ietter addressed toa genileman of Suf- 
Solk, tn the Autumn of 1786. 


Dear Sir, 
I flatter myfelf you will pardonthe 


f, 


I make it from two confidera 
tions, 
know any perfon who is better quali- 
fied than yourtelf, to point out the ob- 
ject to which my enquiries tend: in 
the next, I believe few have it equally 
in their power to execute the commif- 
fion, wh.ch is entrufted to me, with 
equal difpatch. T’o keep you no lon. 
ger in fufpence, I trafmit to you the 
copy of a letter, which I have lately 
received, fo far as it concerns the fub. 
ject of my application—previoufly ob- 
terving, that it is from America. 

‘¢ Our courfe of hufbandry in mot 
of the American ftates, is not oni 
exceedingly unprofitable, but fo del- 
tructive to our lands, that it is my 
earneft wifh to engage a_thorough- 
bred Englifh farmer, from a part > of 
England where hufbandry is beft un- 
Soeticolk & moft advantageoully prac- 
tifed, to take the charge of a plantati- 

on—fay of ten labourers; or, to be 
more explicit, a farm of two hundred 
and fifty acres of arable land, to be 
ttocked with acompetent number of 
pioughs, black cattle, fheep and hogs. 
{ mean by a knowing farmer, one 
who underftands the belt courfe of 
crops; how to fow & plough; to mow, 
trench, hedge and ditch; and who, 
Midas like, can turn every thing in. 
to manure, as the firft tranfmutation 
towards gold. I do not nean to put 
you to the trouble of actually engag- 


late for the enfuing year. 
fhall be obliged to you to lofe no 
time in making the neceflary enquiries, 


fulr of them. My views, you will 
eafily perceive, are pointed to a far- 





| perhaps, 


~—— 


mer of the middle cla/s, who would, 
beft anfwer my purpofe — 
‘But, if you could conveniently ex- 
tend your enquiries farthcr, permit 
me to afk if one of an higher rank 
could not be obtained? And 
what terms? | mean fora {teward. 


‘It may not be amus 





as |! am defirousof entering on as com- 


liberty I have taken in the preient ad- plete a courfe of hufbandry, as 








In the firlt place, Sir, Ido not, 


197 


practifed in the beft farming counties 
in England. I enq:ire however fora 
man of the latter defcription, with lit- 
tle hopes of fuccefs: firft, becanfe I 
believe one who is completely fit for 
my purpofe, would be above my price, 
for I do not abound in money. And 
fecondly, becaule i entertain an idea, 
that an Englifh tteward is not /o much 
a farmer, as he is anattorney or an 
accomptant. Inthis, however, I may 
be miftaken. Ina word, if you could 
meet with a man, of one, or both thefe 
de'criptions, in whom you could ab. 
folutely confide, and would afcertain 
his, or their terms, leaving me at li- 
berty to accede to them or not, with- 
ina reafonabletime for the interchange 
of letters, | thall be happy to hear 
from you as foon as convenient. A 
ian, in the character of fteward, if 
| fimgle, and his appearance equal to it, 
would livein the houfe with me, and 
be at my table. The common far- 
mer would only be on the farm, which 
would be entruited to his care.’ 

| have now opened my commifhon; 
wHich i conceive I could not do with 
greater propriety than inthe words of 
the-principal. You will naturally afk, 
“Who the gentleman is for whom I 
{have undertaken the inquiry?’ You 
havearight to be informed. Werel 
only to fay; it is aperfon for whom we 
both have a great veneration, from 
common report of his public and pri- 





ing one at prefent, as it is now too. 
But 1) 


‘free you, at once, from fufpenfe. 


and in communicating to youthe re-. 


upon| 


to obferve, | 
that | have difcontinued the growth of! 
‘tobacco; and that it is my intention to 
'raife as little Indian corn as may be, 
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vate character, you would be at a _lofs 
where to fix your conjectures. I will 
It 
is Groxce WasHinoron; the man 
who is looked up to, by the weltern 
world, asa pattern of public and of 
private virtue. But here’ I ftop. It is 
uot in my power to pafs an adequate 
encomium upon one who feems nolefs 
qualified to cultivate the bleflings of 
peace, than to prefide in the councils, 
nd direct the operations of war. 
I am, dear Sir, &c. 





TOSCAR. 


AN IMITATION OF OSSIAN 
Looks the fun lefs lively when he 
breaks from a dark-bofomed cloud! 
fades the brightnefs of his beams 
when the rainbow is formed by their 
s;rays? Tell me, fon of the winged 
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days, can the cold hand of winter rob 
him of his ftrength? Shall its whiftling 
blait trembie in the oak, and forbid 
the fummer leaves? Why then fhould 
the foul of the mighty, fhrink from 
the ftorm of grief? The clouds of 
forrow may hide its brightnefs for a 
while—but it cannot decay: like the 
fun, it fhall burft from their dark 
folds, and the rainbow of returning 
joy fhall gliften in our tears.. Thy 
fon is not fallen in battle, O chief! 
The white-armed daughter of thy 
love, is fhe not feen in thy hall? Yes, 
behold fhe comes in the bloom of her 


treading foot is near. 
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THE NECESSITY OF CULTIVATING THE DIS-: 
POSITIONS OF CHILDREN. 


BY HUGH SMITH, M. D. 


The human mind, in its infant 
opening, has been juftly compared to 
a blank fheet of paper, fufceptible of 
every impreffion: whence it may be 
fuppofed, children received their pre- 
judices and inclinations from the dif. 
pofitions of thofe perfons to whole 
care they are entrulted, in like man- 
ner as thefe letters convey the fenti- 
ments of the author. 





That any children are born with vi- 


cious inclinations, { would not wil- 
lovelinefs—the foft ftep of her light- ,lingly believe. 
Hafte, maid of exclaiming again{t the bad difpofitions 


When I hear parents 


Lutha, to wipe the fad tear of grief! ot their own children, I cannot help 


from the cheek of the aged king.— 
Thy father is fad, Malvin; the hero 
has failed in battle. Many were the 
fons of the ftranger—the {trength. of 
Ardven melted before them. 


fung the bards of ‘Tofcar, in the lofty, 


hall, whilft the king fat gloomy by— 
he though | 
battle: and forrow darkened his soul. 
** And weeps the chief of Lutha,”’ 
faid the maid, with the voice of love 
** weeps my father for his fallen he- 
roes? Precious are thofe drops of pi- 
ty, for manyand brave were thy war- 
riors: but thy fame is not departed, O 
Toicar! thou haft not yielded to the 
fons of the feeble. Thy foes came like 
the fierce ftorm in Ardven; it fhakes 
the broad oak of the mountain, and 
ftrews its green leaves on the earth.— 
For awhile it appears in decay, but the 
{pring-calls. its beaufy again. ‘Tune 
your harps, O ye bards! and fing rhe 
deeds of thednighty: the heroes fhall 
liften fromyhgir clouds, and joy fhall 
fill their airy frames, . * We have re- 
coveredour fame,’ will they fay, ‘the 
heroes of ‘i’olcar are not torgetten in 
the narrow houfe.’ ’’— Joy filled the 


‘eyes of the aged king, at the words of 


Malvin—"Vhou art of the race of 
the mighty,” he faid, ** thou Arit of 
the maids of Lutha; the fpirits of thy 
father dweN within thec; we fhali con 
quer in the next of our battles; the 
heroes that fight for Malvina can never 
be fubdued: let your fongs arite, O 
ye bards, to the with of the lovely 
maid, Una. 


‘fuch vices into their habits. 
even in brutes, produccs a tendernefs 
Thus!for their young—a harilets fociety 
lamonglt their neighbeurs—a _paflive 
fear towards their enemies—and vio. 
t of his heroes that fell in. 
‘thofe animals which nature has ap- 


oftentimes fecretly condemning the 
parents themfelves, for introducing 


Infting, 


lence 1eldom is difcovered but againft, 


pointed for their. {upport. Can we 
then imagine that a worfe than brunfh 
fierceneis’fhould be natural’y diicerna. 
ble in our intant Hatef—that ipite, ma 


and found, ideas take their gradual 
rife. Hence, a partial fondneis is 
formed by children towards thofe 
whofe province it is to attend upon 
them: and for this reafon they are 
more fond of their nurfes, who are 
con{tantly pratling to them, than of 
parents neglectful of their infancy. 
The want of duty and affetion in 
children towards their parents fo much 
to be cenfured, and fo generally com- 
plained of, often proceeds from this 
early mifmanagement. ‘The indiffer- 
ence alfo of too many parents towards 
their children, frequently owes its ori- 
gin to depriving themfelves of the en- 
joyments of their little ones at this 
engaging feafon of life. iven to an 
uninterelted perfon, the expanding of 
an infant mind is a delightful enter- 
tainment; but to good parents, the 
pleafure and attachment mult certain- 
iy prove exceedingly more agreeable 
and lafting. We muft indeed pity 
thofe whom neceflity deprives of this 
happy folace, but utterly condemn 
fuch whofe inclinations drive their lit- 
tle nurflings from them. Unnatural 
and miltaken perfans, who, it they are 
punifhed with undutiful childrem fuf- 
fer only in confequence of their own 


lice, anger, aud revenge, fuch diabo-|negleat! 


lical patlions, fhouid tyranize before 
we ate cajable of jeit-deience? ‘ihe 


very fuppofition feems tO mean ar- 


raignment of providence in the noblett 
part of the creation, and appears to 
be inconfiftent with the juttice of a 


‘benevolent Deity. 


It therefore behoves every mother 


fuiceptible time of life; when even 
ihe more affeétionately thefe perfons 
treat them, the worfe coniequences 
are to be apprehended, if their own 
tempers are not good: for as children 
are gratefully fond of thofe who uie 
‘hem kindly, they are by tar the more 
ukely to imbibe the bad qualities of 
an indulgent attendant; aud, on the 
contrary, to profit by good examples. 

Objects that attract the eyes are the 
arit delighting: the pleatures from 
hearing are the next. From fight 








Would you, my tender and confide- 
rate matrons, wifh to fee your chil- 
dren truly amiable? Be then ever care- 
ful of yourielves. Kndeavour alfo as 
much as poflible to prevent violent 
excels of paflion in your hufbands. 
This is a laudable taik, and much more 





‘in the power of women than they ge- 

to be watchful of her own conduét, | ; 
and perfectly iatistied ot the dilpofi-jones, truly prudent and good wives,: 
tions of fuch fervants as fhe entruttsiby bending a little to the #usgédy 
with the care of her children, at this |headitrong, and boifterous dilpofitions 


nerally imagine. Truft me, my fair 


of fome hufbands, may for the moft 
part civilize them; and by their er- 
dearing and foothing manners, in {pite 
of early vicious habits, compel them 
to a behaviour of tendernefs and love. 
Thus, by example of an engaging de- 


portment on your par!, you will lofrcn 


their tempers, fo as to render them 
good hutbands, good fathers, good 
matters, and valuable members of fo- 
ciety. | 

While, on the other hand, vindic- 





tive and peevifh women not only for- 
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feit this female importance, but too 
frequently eftrange their hufbands’ af- 
feciions from them: and need [I fay 
that this want of harmony and fincere 
friendfhip, between man and wife, is 
a dangerous pattern for their chil- 
drent 


From the ftrong force of example,'to form a virtuous mind, and they will 
‘certainly grow up into their habits. 


it becomes in a manner natural to the 
children ot tuch perions to give an 
unbridied loofe to every impulle; nay, 
their emulation is foon engaged to be- 
come equally tyrannical with their pa- 
rents. On the contrary, where no 
fuch precedents are betore their eyes— 
where impaflioned and youthtul love 
keeps pace with fentimental friendfhip 
—where the polite and well bred man 
fhows a virtuous inclination towards 
his wife; and they both join in a pro- 
per regard. for their children—how 
much reafon have we toexpect that their 
young and tender minds will be im- 
prefled with virtue! Nay, I dare aver, 
that, from this rectitude of behaviour, 
fuch parents will generally be reward- 
ed with good and dutiful children. 
With refpe& to the management of 
children, how fhall we draw the line 
between indulgence and feverity? Al. 
though they are diametrically oppofite 
to each other, it is fcarcely poflible to 
be done; nay, it cannot be determin- 
ed, fo as to admit of abfolute decifion. 
Children neceflarily requ:re a different 
treatment, even from their natural dif- 
pofition, as it is ufually called; anda 
conduct indulgent to fome, will prove 
the greate(ft feverity to others. Let it 


“therefore be remembered, that our 


pian is to fubdue the firft irregular 
emotionsin the bud, fo as to prevent 
them from rifing into paflions. 

I. w:-uld, then, at all events, earneft- 
ly recommend temper and forbearance 
to thoie who have the government of 
their infant years. Kind treatment, 
good words, and a generous encou- 
ragement, to moft difpofitions, will 
prove equal to every thing that you 
require of them; and if they can be 
conquered by fuch laudable and gen- 
tle means, you not only carry the firft 
points in the moft eligible manner, but 
accultom them alfo to an obliging be- 
haviour, and excite their emulation 
to endeavour to. pleafe, 


a 


emotion that is praiie-worthy, and let 
a reward accompany it; for the en- 
couragement of one virtuous impulle 
will have a much happier effect than 
the correétion of a hundred faults. 





Such are the impreflions neceflary 


On the contrary, where children’s 
difpofitions are untoward; if they be 
fubdued by harfh words, threats, and 
cha(ftifement, how are their tempers 
ruffled by fuch treatment!—and what 
is to be expected but that they confi- 
der ieverity and violence as the only 
means for them to obtain any point 
over others, whoin they may have a 
future occafion to contend with? What 
a wretched foundation of perpetual 
difquietude! 
[70 BE CONTINUED.) 


— 


TRIFLES. 


A wag once reading in a newfpaper, 
that a Mr Thiftle, of eighteen, had 
‘married Mrs..Clarke, of thirty-eight, 
‘obferved, with a {fmile, ‘* If old Ben 
Franklin had recorded this marriage 
in his Journal, he probably would 
have moralized in fome fuch doggrel 
as this: — 





“‘ Experience soon will tel] this tender Thistle, 
That he has paid too dearly for his whistle.” 
An American Captain was once 
challenged by a French Officer at St. 
Domingo to fight him at fingle com- 
bat. The Yankee Skipper had been 


Carefully therefore obferve every: 





formerly a South Sea whaler, and, cu- 
his harpoon in his hand, accompanied 


poon was faftened feveral fathoms of 
line. The Frenchman was punétual 
to his appointment, but was foon 


his enemy; for, faid the American 


fith-gig, ‘* Jack,’’ faid he, ** when I | 
to play him!” 

An American Captain, on = ap- 
proaching Cape Clear, having taken’ 





rious to relate! he took the field with 


a-Pilot on board his fhip from a cut-' 


ter that came along-fide, the Pilot ac- 
cofted him with, ‘¢ Indeed now but 
1 have been looking for you thefe 
three weeks.””—** What, then,” faid 
the American Captain, “is my name?” 
—* Arrah!”” rejoined the lrifhman, 
‘‘ would you be after afking me your 
name, now, when you know it fo well 
yourfelt |” 
MARRIED | 

On the 2nd inft. by the Rev. Mr. 
Bowen, Mr. Jofeph Taylor, to Mrs, 
Mary Willis. 

On the 4th inft. by the Rev. Dr. 
Hollinfhead, Mr. James Clark, to Mifs 
Sarah Mikell, both of Edifto Ifland. 


DIED | 
On the 24th ult. Mrs. Catharine 
Burn, aged 45 years. : 
On the : ft inft. Mrs. Hannah Wells, 
aged 73 years. 
REES’ NEW CYCLOPEDIA. 


PART I.—VOL. 2, 
Is come to hand.—Subicribers, will 
pleafe to fend early.—Mr. Geo: Walk- 


ers’ Subfcribers will be fupplied. 


Thofe who have not yet called for the 


former parts, will do well to recolleé, 
that the {tricteft punctuality is necef- 


fary, when the expenfe of this publi- 


cation, will exceed 80,000 dollars. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

Hof’s Agricultural and Commercial 
ALMANAC, FOR 1807: 
CALCULATED FOR THE STAT®S OF GEORGIA 
AND THE CAROLINAS. 

Containing the ufual Afproncmical cal- 
culations and Local information; with 
remarks on the Culture of Rice and Cot- 


by his Mate as a fecond: to the har- ton, including Obfervations on the Bur- 


bor Cutton, Te. Fe. 


+ + By this day week it will be enlarged 


for the Mercantile.part of the communi- 
calmed by the words and geftures of ty. In its enlarged flate the price will be 


25 cents, and by the quantity. proportion- 


Skipper to his Mate, brandifhing his ably, fame as the others. 


N. B. The Almanac is handfomely 


{trike the Frenchman, you ftand by printed, on a fine paper, and fells at 


12 1-2 cents each, 1 dollar per doxen 
and 10 dollurs per gro/fs. 

Sold Wholefale and retail, at F. Hoff’s 
Bock-fore, No. 6, Broad Street, direés- 
ly oppofite Union Street, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY, 
FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO. 


TO ELIZA. 


Remember, Miss, with warmth 'twas said by you, 
No man at once could be in love with two; 
Trusting to that I felt no cautious fears, 

But now in love with two o’er head and ears. 


ANSWER. 


- In love with two, you say, presumptuous youth, 
Can a divided heart assert its truth? 
Or hope that woman’s tenderness to prove, 
Who feels herself a sharer in thy love? 
Ah no! you must (believe me "**********) 
Reject this creed, if e’er you hope the smiles 
Of some sweet girl, whose fond assiduous cares, 
E’en now, perhaps, the bridal wreath prepares; 
With varying feelings of delight and fear, 
Perceives, at length. th’ eventful hour draw near, 
Which stamps the color of her future life, 
And gives thee heavn’s last dearest gift—a wife; 
<Blest in the gift, O! may thy gen’rous breast 
With fond attention lull each care to rest, 
Chacé every woe, which o'er her gentle soul 
W ould else assume an undisturb’d control, 
With manly firmness mild indulgence blend, 
fond in the husband ne'er forget the friend. 
rt : ' Eviza. 
had —e eo 
; TO SPLEEN. 


Begone! thou yellow, wither’d Hag! 
And toriure me no more; 
For vain is now thy boasting brag, 
And féeble grown thy pow’r. 


Kitew! I defy thy threaten’d woes, 
‘ And laugh thee e’en to scorn; 
i Hope once more hér smile bestows, 
And shews a brighter morn. 


& 


I guess who ’twas that sent thee here 
* To harass thus my soul, 
But go and tell pale-hearte:| Fear 

I spurn his base controul! 


And if Poyerty thou should’st meet 
Hastening to my door, 
Bid her elseWwheresto rest her feet, 
* ~ JU shekeér her no more! 


Vet—I'd not use her ill, poor jade! 
Because I’ve known her long; 

When triends deserted, still she staid, 
And suvg her. mournful song. 


Bu: thou, fell Spleen, hast been of late 
So frequent by her side, 

‘Tis thought’; ou’re now decreed by Fate 

, Eyer to be ahied. . 


' JAnd as I hate thy haggard mein, 
With allahy. grissly ain, 
‘Le thry detested face be seen 
. No more upon this plain 


For Friendship with her balmy hand 
Shall chase such fiends away; 
And smijing Peace, so mild, so bland, 
Protect me night and day! 
AGNES. 





SONNET,—TO DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Oh, Disappointment! wing thy wayward flight 
Far irom my mind to other realms away; 

Seize on the soul where sin’s eternal might, 
. With conscious fear, shuts out the hateful day! 


ae cane cn a ae 


Fix thy fierce fang within the callous breast, 
Where Hatred holds her terror-striking reign! 

Pierce the hard heart, with mercy never blest, 
The heart that pities not another’s pain! 


But never let thy sad oppressive woe 
W ound the mild soul attun'd to feeling’s throb; 
Nor to the form with sorrow bending low, ~~. 
E'er give occasion for one hapless sob. 


Then shall the hours on wings of rapture-fly, 
No more thy pangs shall cause to grief a sigh. 


Yemen 


TO TORRISMOND. 


My soul is sicken‘a when I see, the youth, 
That sports and trifles with eternal truth. 


When ancient Britain pip’d the rustic lays, 
And tun‘d to wooden no:es of vocal praise,’ 
Lhe dismal dirges caught the listening throng, 
And ruder gestures join’d the antique song. 


Then the gtey druid’s grave, majestic air, 
The frantic priestess, with dishevell’d hair 
And flaming torch, spoke superstition's reign; 
While eltin damsels dancing o’er the plain, 
Allur’d the vulgar by the mystic scene, 

To keep long vigils on the sacred green. 


Then Gothic bards might dress the magic tale, 
And monkish legends over truth prevail; 
As weak credulity, with hood-wink’d eyes, 
Had nevér peep’d behind the thin disguise— 
The party colour’d veil, at once nwove 
W ith ignorance, and some faint fears ot Jove; 
Wrought up to madness by the crafty priest, 
While arttwl politicians saw the jest, 
And laugh’'d at virtue as asiate machine, 
An engine ft the multitude to rein; 
With more facility to rule mankind, 
They lent their efforts to obscure the mind. 
Folly and fraud the manly powers debas’d. 
And from ihe soul th’ etherial spark eras’d, 
Plung‘d in the depth of black and dreary night, 
No eye could trace on avenue to light. 


But from the dark impenetrable shade, 
Reason appear‘d, a brigh', a heav-n born. maid; 
‘Lhe moral system, nature's early code, 
Improv‘d by reason, and the voice of God, 

Dispell'd the mists of error‘s tentold maze, 
| And truth triumphant, held a crown of hays. 





Celestial reason, thus again restor‘d, 
Her genJe wand through all the world ador‘d, 
She reagu‘d resplendent o‘er the human mind, 
W ith brow worn science, hand in hand combin‘d, 








\'’o prove the powers of the aciive soul, 


That mounts trom earth to nature‘s farthest pole; 
“Lill Anglia beasts the birth cf Locke and Boyle, 
And New‘on‘s name adorn‘d Brisannia‘s isle; 
Over the learn‘d world, this heavenly genius shone, 
And hght diltus-d as the meridian sun, 

Through the vast solar system late defind, 

By vast exertions of his godiike mind, 

‘And while investigating nature‘s laws, 

He still cetended virtue's sacred cause: 

At once he taught philosophy to shine, 

Own‘d and rever'd the oracles divine; 

‘That pens mspird had ep‘da brighter day, 

That revelation lent its heavenly ray 

To litt, exalt, and elevate the sul, 

To scale the stars, and svar from pole to pole. 


But as the clearest hemisphere displays 
Ihe wandering star, amids*-the radiant blaze, 
Of orb o‘er orb, chat aids the nightly dance, 
Of planets roliing through the broad expanse; 
Some visionary souls have lost their way, 
Eccentric war, cring ‘mid the noan-tide ray. 
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Thus m¢y, frait mam, to wide extremes sv prone, 
Truth‘s perfect path by him so little known, 
That when emerging from the dismal gloom, 
Of night and fable, wrap‘d in chaos’ womb; 
Some danc‘d and play‘d around the boundless shore, 
The depths of erudition just skim‘d o‘er; 
Nurs‘d in refinements of a sceptic age, 
They spurn the precepts of ihe sacred page; 
Hold revelation but the dream: of pride, 
The wish of man to be to God ally’d: 
2 hus the vain reptile of a fleecing hour, 
\Presumes he knows the plenitude of power. 


b. 


Through nature‘s system, through her grand design, 
He strips the vei from Providence divine; 
Sees clearly through the vast mysterious plan, 
Can prove that Heaven forgot its. creature, man: 


. 


That when to rationals God first gave birth, 
And chain‘d them.down to this low distant earth, 
To guide their path Jent not one friendly beam, 
N:» intimation of his will supreme; 

But the weak reasoner‘s left to group his way, 
To Jove, Jehovah, or to. Bacchus pray, 

As he by chacce, or caprice, may be led, 
Bornin Italia, or in Athens bred. 


Lost in wild passion—prattling much of fate, 
His highest hope a non-existing state; 
Yet fears alarm, or secret dread cf shame; 
His brutal wishes, pride, or love of fame, 
Alternate drag him with magnetic force, 
Tilt infidéiity*’s his last resource; 
By, turns exploding- grace, free will, and fate, 
S.ill apprehensive of some future state, 
Suspense distracts his oscillating brain, : 
"Till ——» assures him death shall end his pain. 


Anh! Torrismond!. poor erembling, doubting youth, 
Pale with thy fears, and yet affronting truth; * 
Come, my young friend, forsake the sceptic road, 
And tread the paths superior geniustrod;. 0 
‘i'o reason on by false logistic rules; 

} Leave all the quibblers of a-mimic age, 

By rote-to cavil at th’ inspired page; 

Let learned trash their argumencs sustain, 
While commen sense, ejected from:their brain, 
They through each jarring incoherence run, 
Until entangled in the web they'ye spun, 
They all things doubt but their superior sense, 
And live and die the dupes of dark surpense. 


And seek true happiness beyond the skies, 
Ere this short whirl of fancy‘d joys are over, ° 
When time shall land thee on some unknown shores 
‘Where truth array‘d in silvern robes shall stand, 
With justice’ sword uplifted ‘in her. + wi 
* 
When thy soul quivers onthe awful marge, ~ 
And death throws ope eternity's broad verte. : 
When conscience whispers, thy provation‘s oer, 
Or her soft voice may loud as thuiider rear; ‘ 


ey 
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Is not the product of a brain sick dream. 


Sanction‘d by Hume, or by a Shaftsbury‘s name, 
Or celebrated Vcl aire‘s pointed pen, 

WV ho cheats the weak, cr charms ev‘n wiser men; 
Nor all the train of infidels combinsd, 

Can sooth a moment thy immortal mind, 
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' terly in Advance, 


Leave all the modern metaphysic fools, 3": 


Come, spite of low born pleasures, nobly rise, ‘ 


W ith what amaze youll tind the Christian schéme’ ces 


Then not the wits who grace the lists of fame, “* : _ 
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